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celebrity, he had not the reputation to which he pretended;
in England, as Mrs. Atherton remarks, he was " a mere notoriety",
and by being known in Europe, he meant only France, where his
friendships with men like Dujardin and Blanche secured the
translation of his books, and found him a market for magazine
articles. His confession of anxiety can be well understood, for
the failure of A Mere Accident must have revived the old fears of
his complete failure as a writer.

In 1888 his notoriety increased, but in a manner unfavourable
to his reputation, by means of the publication of Confessions of a
Toung Man and his association with the prosecution of Vizetelly
for publishing Zola in English. Pater was proving an un-
fortunate influence. He and Huysmans were jointly responsible
for the abortion of A Mere Accident, and he was now indirectly
responsible for the Confessions. For Moore declared that " having
saturated myself with Pater, the passage to De Quincey was
easy", and it is clear that the notion of writing his own confessions
was inspired by reading those of the Opium-Eater. To Moore, for
whom vice maintained a puerile fascination, and freshly drugged
as he was by the unhealthiness of Huysmans, De Quincey's
revelations must have presented an absorbing orgy, and his
vanity at once showed himself the hero of a similar saga. He
neither drugged nor drank, but he suffered instead from sex
obsession; he was self-educated like De Quincey, had likewise
spent the years of his nonage in haunting theatres and courting
the society of genius yet unrecognised, and adopted the pose of
art for art's sake which De Quincey had followed faithfully as a
creed; if De Quincey had been intimate with Wordsworth and
Coleridge, he could profess intimacy with Degas, Manet, Zola,
Mallarme, and many more; probably he even noted that he was
almost exactly the same age as the Opium-Eater at the time of
writing his Confessions. Seeking to claim for the Confessions the
quality of originality, the aged, ever-revising Moore asserted
that he "wrote without a model", as if oblivious that the idea of
autobiography had ever occurred to anybody else, but though he
usually contrived to avoid mentioning De Quincey, except to
link him with Lander and Pater as "our great prose writers",
he committed the indiscretion of confessing that he was led to